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threshold of the Eevolution of the most cynical and
logical asserter of the principle that the end justifies
the means, of the interest of the State as the supreme
law of political conduct, especially when we remember
those sinister maxims, so soon to receive their most
ferocious application, that liberty must be cemented by
the blood of the sons of Brutus, that he who would set
up a republic in a land where there are many nobles will
not succeed unless he slay them all, that where the
freedom and safety of our country are at stake, we must
abandon every consideration of justice and injustice, of
mercy and cruelty, of honour and dishonour.

It is remarkable that, while Mirabeau's opposition
to a senate, a matter about which the populace was
comparatively indifferent, increased his popularity, it
was not diminished by his defence of the king's right of
veto. His name was not mentioned or was mentioned
only in praise by the fervid speakers who, at the street
corners, held Mounier and the other moderate reformers
up to execration and future vengeance. When Mirabeau
visited Paris the crowd clung to him and begged him
with tears to save them from this monstrous thing.
Although disgusted by his tergiversation on the question
of the Declaration of Eights, the Extreme Left probably
expected that the furious enmity of the nobles would
drive Mirabeau to join their ranks, and did not wish
to make the accession of so powerful an ally more
difficult. The Orleanists may still have hoped to
secure his co-operation, for he continued to see a
good deal, if not of the Duke himself, yet of the
wire-pullers of the faction, such as Lauzun and Laclos.
At all events the stump-orators and pamphleteers in the